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I Facts About The Strike 


Let Us Have The Whole Truth About 
The Situation. 
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A few days ago the carters of 
the city went on strike because 
the employers refused to grant 
them a living wage, decent hours 
and recognition of the union. 
During the six days when work 
was suspended there were only 
three arrests. Considering the 
number of men involved, about 
five thousand in all, and the 
bitter attitude of the employers, 
who brazenly stated that there 
was nothing to arbitrate, the 
men conducted themselves as 
law-abiding, conscientious and 
respectable citizens. 

Eventually Mr. E. R. Decary, 
chairman of the Administrative 
Commission, with the co-opera- 
tion of the labor leaders of the 
city, effected a settlement of the 
difficulty with the master cart- 
ers. Mr. Wells of Cunningham 
and Wells signed the agreement 
for the employers and the prop- 
er union officials affixed their 
signatures for the men. The fact 
of the matter is that, although 
the strike practically tied up the 
city, and the men were in a posi- 
tion to enforce their demands to 
the limit, under the advice of 
their leaders they accepted con- 
ditions of work and a scale of 
wages that practically meant 
starvation for another year. 

As a result of the conference 
the following schedule was form- 
ed: Chauffeurs of trucks under 
two tons, $24 per week; chauf- 
feurs of trucks over two tons, 
$25 per week ; piano-movers, 
back men, $29 a week, front 
men, $26, and helper or third 
man, $23 a week; drivers of 
single rigs, $18 per week; driv- 
ers of double rigs, $20 per week ; 
coal drivers working full week, 
$19 ; coal drivers working less 


than a week to be paid at the 
rate of $17.50 per week. This 
latter arrangement was propos- 
ed by reason of the claim of the 
employers that their men would 


not work steadily and this ar- 
rangement will encourage men 
to apply themselves more faith- 
fully to their jobs. The agree- 
ment also stipulated the pay- 


ment of time and a half for 
overtime and double pay for 
Sunday work. A ten-hour day 
with one hour off for lunch was 
also agreed upon, and this ar- 
rangement to run until April 1, 
1920. 

On an average, then, the best- 
paid men were earning about 
$1,000 a year, if they worked 
every week in the year. It is 
clearly established that a family 
of five cannot possibly live 
under $1,750 a year. The aver- 
age man, therefore, even under 
the settlement is $750 short of 


the amount which would proper- 
ly provide nourishment for him- 
self, wife and children, yet in 
the interest of conciliation, co- 
operation and arbitration and 


all the other high-fallutin ’ 
words that have been bandied 
about so recklessly, to promote 
understanding and goodwill be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ployee the men returned to work. 

On the morning of April 28th, 
the men returned to work. 
Orders were issued to remove 
their union buttons. The men 
were informed that there was no 
agreement covering a nine-hour 
day, and that if they were to 
return to work they might do 
so under the conditions which 
prevailed before the strike. They 
were informed to report for 
work at 6 to 6.30 in the morning 
so as to be able to take care of 
their horses and put them on 
the street at 7 o’clock. There 
would be one hour for lunch and 
then work would be continued 
until 6 in the evening. Ob- 
viously, if the men were ex- 
pected to prepare their rigs be- 
fore the period fixed as a work- 
day, and to put their rigs away j 
at night after the period fixed I 
as a workday, then the men 
would be working about eleven ' 
hours a day. Consequently, the 
men again struck work. 

And now, Mr. Business Man 
and you, the common people, 
judge this case according to the 
facts. There are Bolshevists in 
Montreal beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, there are men who do 
not respect the law, there are 
men who do not want indus- 
trial peace, there are men who 
seem to be over anxious to throw 
the flaming torch into the 
powder barrel, and these men 
are not the trades unionists 
either. They are the men who 
are inviting violence by attempt- 
ing to use the old weapon of 
hunger to beat five thousand 
men down to a wage that spells 
ruin and starvation for them. 

Be careful, go slow, you master 
carters. 

Law and order shall be main- 
tained in Montreal, and, take 
our word for it, there is but one 
law for rich and poor alike, and 
you shall be among those who 
will be made to obey it. 
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the present situation is beyond de- 
fence. The Senate, as a divorce 
court, is a hopeless jest and as some 
provinces like Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia 
have never submitted their erring 
couples to its jurisdiction, there is 
no reason why others should be com- 
pelled to do so. The present proce- 
dure is expensive and is made use 
of only by the rich. Divorce should 
be both made cheaper and ma?e ac- 
cessible to ordinary people. At pre- 
sent it is a special privilege of the 
worst kind, and Mr. Nickle ’s Bill 
ought to be well supported. 

The Opposition pressed the Gov- 
ernment for information about cer- 
tain matters during the week. Mr. 
Mackenzie was anxious to know 
when the Government proposed to 
hold by-elections to fill up the five 
vacancies in the House, but Sir 
Thomas, regardless of the fact that 
by-elections are being regularly 
held in England with soldiers over- 
seas voting, pleaded that they must 
{Mr. Nickle, who opposes all titles, a'wait the return of our brave boys, 


There was a very meagre attend- 
ance when the House reassembled 
on Tuesday from its short Easter 
recess and the end of the week 
found some of the western contin- 
gent still absent at the task of pa- 
cifying their irate electors. Prac- 
tically the whole week has been 
devoted to railway matters, first 
the estimates of the Department of 
Railways and Canals and then the 
Bill .to incorporate the Canadian 
National Railway Company, which 
is to control all our .state railways. 

The Special Committee on Titles 
has begipi its investigation, and 
from all accounts the defenders of 
this anachronism seem to be in a 
hopeless minority. It is certain that 
the committee will recommend the 
termination of all existing heredit- 
ary titles in Canada and it is prob- 
able that all titles, save those given 
for military and naval services, 
will "be vetoed for the future, if the 
Government carry out the Commit- 
tee’s findings 


is chairman of the Committee and 


the only person who is outspoken jiient- excuse. Mr. Robb wanted to 


in defence of the system is Dr. Mi- 
chael, who thinks there are many 
worse evils in the body politic. 

The Divorce Law 

Mr. Nickle has also introduced a 
bill which will confirm the various 
provinces in powers to grant divor- 
ce. Legal decisions are now await- 
ing appeal which may give provin- 
cial judisdiction in any case. But 
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which is nowadays a very conve- 


We no longer value £ 
| men by what they £ 
| have; we value them £ 

* by what they are. I £ 
£ am a Socialist, if by £ 
£ that term you mean £ 
£ there should be a reas- £ 

* onable equality of op- £ 

* portunity; if you lay £ 

£ down as a fundamen- £ 
£ tal principle that £ 
£ every man should get f 
£ a due amount of this £ 
£ world’s goods for the £ 
£ services he renders; £ 
£ that no group, no £ 
£ class, no individual, £ 
£ should be crippled £ 
£ just because of lack £ 
£ of money to get a fair £ 
£ start in life. £ 

% William Nickle, M.P., \ 
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find out when the terms of the 
Franchise Act will be made known, 
it* he was to d thi« measure, which 
will have to be * very carefully 
watched by all progressives, was 
still under consideration by the 
Government. If the political schem- 
ers in the Cabinet have their way, 
we may expect an atrocious measure 
which will rival the iniquitous War- 
times Election Act. 

Roumanian Order 

There is an uneasy suspicion that 
the Roumanian woolle’u order, in 
which the Government take such 
pride, is not without risks. Here we 
are advancing $25, 000, 000 of our 
precious money on the secuirty of a 
Government whose position is far 
from secure and whose antecedents 
are not without blemish even though 
they have lately been our allies . 

We have Colonel Josiah Wedge- 
wood, M.P., D.S.O., writing to the 
London papers as follows; “ Above 
all we are being worked up to pro- 
tect the existing regime in Rouma- 
nia. They were our allies (unsatis- 
factory ones perhaps); their queen 
is of the Royal house of Windsor; 
all conservative forces rally round 
and support the last monarchy in 
the East. But the people there, the 
common people, are already in re- 
volt, a just revolt against the worst 
system of landlordism in the world. 
The Boyars of Roumania are noto- 
rious. Again and again the risings 
of the peasants have been put down 
in blood. Are our men who fought 
on the Somme for liberty to be used 
to bolster up the tyranny of feudal 
landlords in Roumania....” 

We also have press dispatches 
testifying that Bucharest, 01 .ee the 
gayest city in Europe, is blackly 
depressed at the fear of imminent 


revolution borne along by th^ Bol- 
shevist tide. Yet Sir Robert Borden 
and our Parisian exiles say it is all 
right, and Sir Thomas bid us trust 
their judgment. The order was ar- 
ranged to provide employment for 
our woollen and clothing nicinufac- 
turers, but it happens that the pro- 
blem of supplying “civies” to our 
demobilizing army is occupying all 
their working resources and em- 
ployees, and to fill the Roumanian 
order operatives will have to foe 
imported from the United States and 
who, when the work has been com- 
pleted may swell the ranks of our 
unemployed next winter. 

Production for use 

And what, pray, is the use of sub- 
sidizing and encouraging foreign 
export trade when the policy of 
shutting out all imports which alone 
can pay for it is steadily pursued? 
A few million dollars worth of for- 
eign trade will not save the econo- 
mical situation in Canada. What is 
needed is a cessation of production 
for profit in favor of production 
for consumption which must have 
as a prelude a wholesale redistribu- 
tion of wealth. The workers and pro- 
ducers of Canada are to-day heavily 
burdened with the cost of the bare 
necessities, taxes and other fixed 
charges that they have no margin 
for comfort which is a guarantee of 
good trade for the whole ..commu- 
nity. 

Our economic system has got into 
a vicious circle. The cost of living 
creates demands for higher wages 
and higher wages increase other 
costs and the cost of living, which 
new makes life a constant financial 
crisis even for people with what 
used to be regarded as comfortable 
salaries. Part of the increase in the 
cost of living can be described to 
world wide causes which are beyond 
our control, but no small share can 
be laid at the door of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in deliberately debas- 
ing the value of our Canadian cur- 
rency. 

Diluted Currency. 

Mr. C. H. Cahan, K.C., of Mon- 
treal, though not renowned as a 
friend of democracy, has performed 
a real public service in analysing 
the currency situation in the Finan- 
cial News of Montreal. He points 
out that in 1914 there were $114,- 
182,100 notes outstanding backed by 
a gold reserve of 92 million odd 
dollars. On February 28th, 1919, 
the amount of Dominion notes out- 
standing had increased to over $306,- 
000,000. Of the increase about $93,- 
000,000 had new security of some 
sort behind them, but the remaining 
98 millions constituted pure dilu- 
tion of currency, brought about by 
the simple but dangerous operations 
of the printing press. Now it is a 
well-known economic law that such 
dilution invariably decreases the 
purchasing power of money and 
therefore raises the prices of com- 
modities. Canada has suffered great- 
ly since 1914 from this foolish finan- 
cial policy, which was indulged in 
to assist our great capitalist finan- 
ciers, and every wage-earner and 
person in receipt of a fixed salary 


has suffered from this depreciation 
pf the purchasing power of the Can- 
adian dollar. 

Mr. Cahan advocates the imme- 
diate redemption of these extra 
notes either bv the compulsory ac- 
quisition of all our annual gold pro- 
duction for a period of year%, even 
at the expense of the jewellery 
trades or by the issue of redeemable 
government bonds to the holders of 
the notes. One result of the situa- 
tion is that the foreign exchanges 
are all heavily against us, which 
is a heavy burden on our commer- 
cial dealings with the United States 
of America, the handicap being to 
the extent of 2 y 2 per cent against 
us. The truth is that we can only 
surmount the financial problems 
which confront us by one policy 
that of producing more than we 
consume and adopting as a nation 
both in our private lives and our 
private affairs policies of the strict- 
est economy. 

But economy is the last thing that 
some of our rulers dream of. Mr. A. 
B. McCoig on Tuesday, indignantly 
related to the House how the night 
before he had arrived at the Union 
depot to take the C. N. R. night 
train to Ottawa. He found a dire 
famine in sleeper accomodation and 
ascertained it was due to the pre- 
sence of three cars on the train con- 
veying back to their duties the 
august persons of Sir Thomas White, 
General Mewburn and Mr. A. B. 
Hanna, Director of National Rail- 
ways. It is not known that these 
potentates have any mad dislike to 
one another’s society but they 
| evidently prefer to sleep in solitude 
and object “to doubling up”, even 
if the travelling public is put to 
, inconvenience. Anyhow this valu- 
able consignment' of administrative 
genius cost the Railway department 
considerable revenue for the C. P. 
R. put on an extra section and se- 
cured the patronage of many dis- 
appointed patriots who intended to 
use the state system. Yet Sir Tho- 
mas’ Budget speech is sure to con- 
tain a fine lecture on the pressing 
need for universal economy. 

The last three days of this week’s 
i sittings were devoted to the Can- 
adian National Railway Bill and 
its passage through committee has 
not been smooth. The main unit in 
the existing Government system of 
railways at present is the late Can- 
adian Northern, though provision is 
being made for the early arrival of 
others. Now 7 the guiding genius of 
our state railways to-day is Mr. D. 
B. Hanna, long the faithful hench- 
man and satellite of Sir William 
Mackenzie and Sir Dona! 4 Mann in 
all their wonderful exploits. Now 
the Opposition profess to see a dan- 
gerously close connection between 
the old regime and the new and de- 
clare that our estimable friends, Bill 
and Dan, have still a very large 
finger in our railway pie. The voice 
may be that of Jacob but the hand 
is Esau’s. Their suspicions have 
been whetted by several discoveries 
The author of the Bill under discus- 
sion is that celebrated lawyer, Ze- 
bulon A. Lash, K.C., long the special 
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legal adviser of the Mackenzie and 
Mann interests and a gentleman 
who has amassed a fortune in guid- 
ing some of the most predatory 
spirits in our financial world through 
steep aud thorny mazes. He has 
been a life-long foe of public owner 
ship and a bill to promote it, drawn 
by his loving hands, is almost in the 
nature of a joke and may well be 
suspect of containing “jokers” 

jThe plot thickened when it was 
revealed that the Northern Con- 
struction Company, to which various 
fat contracts had been allotted, had 
as its chief shareholders two gentle- 
men bearing the historic names of 
Mackenzie and Mann. While Mr. 
Reid declared that the Mackenzie 
of Northern Construction fame was 
only a clansman and no relative of 
Sir William (though among Celts the 
tie of Clansman is dear) yet he had 
to admit that Mr. Mann of the firm 
was own nephew to Sir Donald. But 
of course Mr. Hanna would never 
dream of letting old time friend 
ship’s influence his decision in pub- 
lic contracts 

Mr. Reid, though amply equipped 
for most forms of political jugglery, 
is a clumsy practitioner in such de- 
licate situations and the smooth- 
tongued Mr. Meighen had to sit 
cheek by jowl beside his colleague 
and lend him a helping hand at the 
awkward places. The pair were 

most indignant at the innuendoes 
of the Opposition. Everything was 
straight and square; Bill and Dan 
had no more say in our National 
Railway than they had in the Peace 
Conference; their acolytes and re- 
latives were not up to the ears in 
the contract through and the wide 
powers which were being assigned, 
ewre intended to free the company 
from political influences and the 

perils of patronage. The most per- 

sistent critic on the Opposition side 
was Mr. Cahill, of Pontiac, who has 
shown a marked advance in Parlia- 
mentary capacity Uiis session. 

But the weightiest attack came 
from Mr. Fielding, who contended 

the delegation of parliamentary 
powers to an external board was 
utterly wrong and that the control 
was too far removed from the people 
who own the roads and will have 
to pay the bills. The directorate will 
have a free hand in policies and ex- 
penditure, the revenues and expen- 
ses will be kept in a separate ac- 
count and all Parliament will have 
to do will be to vote money to make 
up the deficits which will be in- 
evitable for some years. There is a 
lot to be said on both sides. We 
want the independent operation and 
the elimination of political control, 
and if there was a different type of 
man as Minister of Railways the bill 
would arose less criticism. 

At times the attitude of the Op 
position degenerated to the level of 
needless -carping and obstruction 
and the progress of the bill clause 
by clause was so slow that on Fri- 
day the Government brought their 
big guns into action. Sir Thomas 
White himself made a long defence 
of public ownership of railways and 
was not at all abashed when Mr. 


Lemieux raked up some attacks he 
had made ten years ago upon the 
principle. Sir Thomas attacked the 
Opposition as being confirmed ene- 
mies of national ownership and 
openly hinted that their speakers 
were acting as the mouthpieces of 
the C. P. R. He declared that there 
was no alternative to the Govern- 
ment’s policy and painted a very 
bright picture of the future pros- 
pects of the “railway babies which 
had been left on the nation ’s door- 
step” as well as of the whole coun- 
try. He was in excellent speaking 
form and his speech delighted the 
Unionists, who will now proceed to 
brand the Liberals as sworn foes of 
public ownership. 

Sir Thomas took occasion to pay 
a high tribute to the C. P. R., but 
also warned them that the national 
railways must come first. Mr. Row- 
ell was a feeble echo of Sir Thomas, 
harping on the Opposition ’s reac- 
tionary attitude and maintaining 
his brand of Liberalism was in ad- 
vance of theirs. Mr. Euler, of Wa- 
terloo, answered him by asserting 
that he will outdo Mr. Rowell in 
support of public ownership for he 


would take over the C. P. R. as 
well. Messrs Mackenzie, Lemieux 
and Bureau all joined in defence of 
the Liberal attitude and declared 
that the motives which inspired 
their criticisms vcere a desire to 
defend the public interest and se- 
cure disinterested and capable ma- 
nagement for the railways. They 
disavowed any hostility to public 
ownership but the suspicion remains 
and will stay that their enthusiasm 
for the idea is very lukewarm. The 
debate ended in a wrangle over the 
Opposition contending that their 
revival of cerain old charters, the 
resurrection was unnecessary. Th^ 
Government are ti.-ed of the pro- 
longed debate and Mr. Meighen an- 
nounced that the closure would be 
applied on Tuesday. There is still 
no word of Sir Robert Borden ’s re- 
turn and the Cabinet may have 
face certain very delicate and dan- 
gerous decisions without his guid- 
ing counsel. 

M. Lapointe made the excellent 
suggestion that the railway workers 
should be represented on the direc- 
torate but it fell on deaf ears. 

J. A. S. 


HOW A RAILWAY NEED IS MET 


By J. M. Dudley. 


A man of skeptical turn of mind 
in questions of religion, was shown 
through a well equipped Railway 
\. M. C. A. Building and after see- 
ing a group making themselves com- 
fortable in the smoking room and 
others reading in the library, not- 
ing the shower baths, visiting the 
dining orom, the clean, well ventilat- 
ed dormitories, the bowling alleys 
and billiard room, said: “I claim 
to be a skeptic, but this practical 
Christianity appeals to me.” 

With the fundamental idea of the 


out, where men of remarkable ca- 
pacity ^missed the attainment of a 
life’s ambition by deficiency in the 
finer qualities of manly honor which 
railway corporations are sagacious 
enougK to demand on the part of 
their chosen representatives. 

Not only among the higher-ups 
does this* principle hold. In a ear- 
tain town on one of our great rail- 
ways , there are cherished traditions 
of a young operator who came there 
in the early days. While giving 
faithful attention to his duties for 
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tame. He secured board and lodging 
at a nearby hotel and proceeded 
to his duties, living soberly and 
industriously. To live “soberly” 
was not a gratifying habit with the 
hotel proprietor, for he privately 
said to Jim: “Mr. McRea, you con- 
duct yourself in a gentlemanly way 
and I have no fault to find — except 
that you spend no money over the 
bar. Now, 1 don’t want to offend 
you but since I am not in this bu- 
siness for my health, I wish you 
would find a room elsewhere.” Jim 
w as not so dense, but that he got 
the point of this gentle hint and 
forthwith vacated. 

Jim’s practical mind was hard at 
work as he walked down the street 
and he vowed that conditions should 
change in Kenora. Before the set of 
that day’s sun, Jim was circulating 
a petition for Railway Y. M. C. A. 
He secured eight thousand dollars 
in cash from railway men and ap- 
pealed for help to the Canadian 
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Railway Y. M. C. A. none, officer the Company, he found time to 
nor employee, disagrees. Being a establish a Sunday School and help 
human institution, it sometimes organize the first Church. Were his 
makes mistakes and partial failures chances for promotion less than if 
in management, yet in its failures he had been profane at times and 
it has the advantage of being able taken a drink oeeasionallv? The 
to quickly profit by corrective cri- answer lies in the fact that he is 
tieism * now Canadian Minister of Labor. 

In its Aearly fifty years of his- Or take the case of the boy whose 
tory, the railroad Y. M. C. A. has widowed mother found her first 
not been seriously charged with home at Chapleau in a box car while 
unfairness to men of any faith. It | the son found work in the round 
says to Catholic and Protestant : house as wiper. A Sunday School 
“Let us strive together for the and church boy, he became a loco- 
highest ideals of manhood, each ac- motive engineer, then a well-to-do 
cording to the teachings of his own lumberman and to-day represents 
church. Let us live together in har- his constituency in the Dominion 
mony and fellowship co-operating Parliament. — i:u ~ A1 
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when we agree and avoiding points 
that might bring division.” 

Locomotives, steel rails and safe- 
ty appliances are, to-day, in the 
minds of railroad managers, second- 
ary to the human factor. The man 
behind the machine is in the spot 
light now. This human element must 


Men like these have 
built up the Railway Y. M. C. A. 

Tom Modeland, John Grant, Sam 
Pugh, Jack Lyons, Jim McRea and 
William Blennerhasset are only a 
few of the men who have by their 
character and efforts made the | 
Railway Y. M. C. A. what is to-day. 
Jim McRea called Y. M. C. A. 


have more than hands, feet and McRea is not the only one of this 
brains. Not a few are failing to-day group of whom a romantic story 
who qualify in every test as to men- could be told. McRea secured a po- 
tal and physical fitness. Two shin- j sition as Locomotive Engineer in 
ing examples were recently pointed Kenora in the days of that town ’s 
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Pacific Company* Finally, a splendid 
building was erected and Jim’s 
eight thousand dollars were used to 
buy beds, chairs, bowling alleys and 
general furnishings. At the open- 
ing exercises, Jim’s words were 
eloquent and touched a deep cord of 
emotion when lifting his hand he 
said: “In the opening of this build- 
ing, I am revenged on the Commer- 
cial Hotel which kicked me out be- 
cause I did not spend my money 
over the bar.” 

That these Buildings now ten in 
number on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and a larger number on 
the Grand Trunk are filling a great 
need is not open for debate. The 
local people give a unanimous ver- 
dict in their favor. 

The Railway Y. M. C. A. rejoices 
in its privilege of serving railroad 
men and shares in the pride of the 
work of the Railways during the 
war days, now happily over. 

.The Y. M. C. A. was with the Can- 
adian Railway Troops in France and 
gets honorable mention in the story 
of the work done by the 14th Bat- 
talion, under Brigadier General J. 
W .Stewart. 2,806 casualties among 
the fighters of one Canadian Rail- 
way bears noble tribute to the valor 
of these men — our men. The ranks 
of the Railway Secretaryship have 
been thinned also. One Railway Se- 
cretary enlisted as a private, but 
was transferred back to the Y. 
work in Vladivostok and spent 
eighteen days on the road with Can- 
adian soldiers across Siberia to 
Omsk. One joined the Aviation 
Corps, after having developed a 
Gun Club at Chapleau, ipany mem- 
bers of which found good use for 
their skill in holding back the Huns. 

A number of others have served 
loyally in France, -eceivinf wounds 
and bearing hardship in ^Teir efforts 
to serve men and save the world. 

The Railway Y. M. C. A. brings 
physical comfort and social cheer, 
'♦promotes healthgiving athletics, or- 
ganizes bowling leagues and garden 
contests, gives movie shows to the 
kiddies and seeks all legitimate 
ways that promote the welfare and 
happiness of railway men and their 
families. 


THE TARIFF^ QUESTION 

Following Presentation Of The Farmers’ Case, 
Here Is The Case Of The Manufacturers. 

The Canadian Railroader has already presented the views of 
the farmers on the tariff question , and below a beginning is made 
with publication of the case of the manufacturers, as compiled by 
Messrs. G. M. Murray and E. Blake Robertson, and issued m a 
booklet entitled “Tariff Talks.” 

The Canadian Railroader is anxious that all sides to the tariff 
controversy should be properly aired, believing that m this way 
will be seen the wisdom of the Railroader’s plan for a permanent 
tariff commission removed from politics. 

The manufacturers’ case follows : — 


Fundamentals of Protection. 

Canadian manufacturers as a class 
labor under three distinct disadvant- 
ages when endeavoring to compete 
with United States manufacturers, 
and in making clear what those dis- 
advantages are, one makes it clear 
why the industries of this country 
must have protection. 

In the first place, Canadian manu- 
ifactureris h'ave a -smaller 'out.pu|t. 
Compare either the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Co. or the Steel Company 
of Canada, with the United Steel 
Corporation; compare the Ford Motor 
Co., of Ford, Ont., with the Ford 
Motor Co., of Detroit; compare either 
the Massey-Harris Co., of Toronto, 
or the International Harvester Co., 
of Hamilton, with the International 
Harvester Co., of Chicago; compare 
the biggest Canadian factory making 
rubber tires, or tractors, or clothing, 
or boots, or soap, or any other manu- 
factured article, with the biggest 
factory in the United States en- 
gaged in the same line of production, 
and in nearly every case it will be 
found that the Canadian factory is 
completely overshadowed. There may 
be a few exceptions, but for 90 per 
cent of our total factory production 
this statement will hold true. 




FIDDLING AT OTTAWA 


With the whole industrial system 
rocking on its foundations ; with 
vast problems of reconstruction and 
repatriation staring at us; with the 
absolute necessity of increasing 
production, external commerce and 
home population if Canada is to pay 
its bills; with a growling mutter of 
labor discontent pervading the air 
— the Canadian Parliament spends 
a day quarreling over the question 
whether a score of students in a 
Jesuit college in Ontario were liable 
for military service. What a pitiful 
exhibition! What a petty spirit on 
the part of men to whom Canada 
has entrusted her material welfare. 
Raking over the dirty leaves of a 
tea-pot storm while clouds gather 
for a world hurricane! If the Rus- 
sian Duma chattered like this, no 
wonder the Soviets came into pow- 
er! — Montreal Daily Star. 


Now it is perfectly obvious that 
the factory with the larger output 
has numerous advantages. Efeing a 
larger user of raw material, it can 
presumably buy t 0 better advant- 
age. It can attract to its service 
the most capable managers, super- 
intendents, foremen and experts be 
cause of its ability to pay higher 
salaries. It can afford *to install 
labor-saving machinery, the cost of 
which would be prohibitive to a 
manufacturer limited to a small] 
output. The Western farmer will 
appreciate what this means by re- 
flecting that a tractor, that may 
easily pay for itself on a 640-acre 
farm, may prove to be an expensive 
luxury on a quarter section. A large 
output will (frequently provide the j 
opportunity to engage with profit j 
in the manufacture of by-products, 
a venture which is denied the manu- 
facturer with a smaller output who 
does not produce a sufficient quan- 
tity of the necessary raw material. 

In every factory there are certain 
overhead expenses that must always 
be met, whether times are good or 
bad, such as taxes, insurance, de- 
nreciation and interest on invest- 


there are certain officials who must 
ther eare certain officials who must 
be paid their salary, even though no 
goods are being made, such as man- 
agers, superintendents, accountants, 
salesmen and foremen. On a large 
output the proportion of such ex- 
penses to be borne by each unit of 
production is small; on a small out- 
put, the proportion of such expenses 
to be borne by each unit of produc- 
tion is necessarily higher. As pro- 
duction increases the selling price 
can be reduced without decreasing 
the percentage of profit; as pro- 
duction decreases the selling price 
must be advanced to maintain the 
same percentage of profit. Where 
competition makes it impossible to 
advance the selling price, profits 
must be sacrificed, sometimes actual 
losses must be sustained. Idle ma- 
chinery always adds to the unit cost 
of production; when machinery is 
kept in steady operation, the unit 
cost of production is lowered. Idle 
capacity of any kind is the leak 
which a shrewd manufacturer most 
dreads, for he knows that it may 
mean all the difference between a 
profit and a loss; full capacity on a 
large basis is the ideal condition 
towards which every ^shrewd manu- 
facturer strives, because he knows 
it means efficiency, and efficiency 
means success. 


In the second place, the American 
manufacturer is able to specialize 
to a degree that is impossible in 
Canada. By reason of the wide ex- 
tent of the market, in the enjoyment 
of which he is protected, he is able 
to confine his attentions to a (Com- 
paratively few lines, and he works 
up to a big output in each of them. 
The Canadian manufacturer, with a 
field less than one-tenth as large, is 
precluded from specializing to any- 
thing like the same extent, so to 
keep his factory going he must 
spread his energies over a wider 
range of articles. To produce these, 
he must invest more heavily in ma- 
chinery and equipment, knowing 
beforehand that some of it can only 
be used to partial capacity; he must 
purchase a. wider range of material 
than his American competitor, and 
purchase each item in smaller quan- 
tities, where the latter, though buy- 
ing perhaps no more in the aggre- 
gate, buys each of his fewer mate- 
rials in larger quantities, and con- 
sequently at a better price; he may 
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j lots as against his competitor’s car- 

load shipments, and he may have to 
incur the expense of selling to a 
hundred customers where his com- 
petitor sells to but ten. 

The automobile industry aptly il- 
lustrates the point in question. When 
automobiles first came on to the 
market in the United States, they 
were practically made throughout in 
the plant producing them. To-day 
the engine is built in one plant, the 
radiator in a second, the wheels iri 
a third, the top in a fourth, and each 
accessory in a plant by itself. Many 
of these parts are not yet made in 
Canada at all, despite the duty, 
simply because the demand for them 
in this country does not justify the 
capital expenditure necessary to 
erect and equip the kind of plant in 
which they are produced in the 
United States. Those that are being 
produced, such as lamps, are being 
made in relatively small quantities, 
in plants which make half a dozen 
or a dozen different lines, trying all 
the while to compete with United 
States plants which concentrate on 
a single line, or two or three lines 
at the most. 

Some years ago a tin-plate indus- 
try was started in Canada. Why 
did it fail? Simply becauce, to sup- 
ply the Canadian market it had to 
produce tin-plate in a wide range of 
sizes and gauges, and could not con- 
centrate upon any one size for more 
than a few hours, or at best for a 
few days, at a time. Every time the 
rolls were changed, time was lost. 
To hold its customers, it had to 
make an effort to fill their orders 
in a reasonable time, so it was a 
constant process of changing rolls, 
thereby losing time, losing produc- 
tion and losing money, all the while 
that its American and Welsh com- 
petitors, with ten mills to its one, 
could keep each mill working fairly 
by saving time, increasing produc- 
tion, and making money. 

The w r oollen industry is another 
good example, though in its case the 
competition is from England rather 
than from the United States. In or- 
dinary timqs the Canadian cloth 
mill, to keep going, must be prepared 
to execute an order for worsteds, 
tweeds, or serges, the first two in 
any pattern desired, and any of them 
in any weight desired. The repre- 
sentative of an English house was 
showing his samples of dress goods 
to a Canadian manufacturer of wo- 
men ’s ready-to-wear clothing before 
the war, and the latter was greatly 
taken with a piece weighing 11 ozs- 
to the yard. He offered to place 
an order for 5,000 yards if the 
English manufacturer could deliver 
it in 13 oz. weight. The answer of 
the salesman was typical. ‘ 1 Our 
house,’’ he said, “makes nothing 
but 11 oz. goods. If you need 13 oz. 
material for this climate, I can give 
you the names of several English 
manufacturers who can supply your 
wants, but we could not be interested 
ourselves, because we find we can 
keep our mill running the year round 
on 11 oz. stuff.’’ If that same 
clothing manufacturer had shown a 
sample of the material to any Can- 
adian woollen mill, and asked to 
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for an order of 100 yards, the busi- 
ness would have been accepted 
eagerly, for it is only by such busi- 
ness that the Canadian woollen mill 
can live. One of the reasons why 
English tweeds were cheap before 
the war was because the manufac- 
turer ran off 50,000 yards of a single 
pattern without having to change 
his loom. Canadian woollen manu- 
facturers would need little or no 
protection if their market permitted 
them to attain so large an output 
in a single pattern and weight. 

Magnitude of output, on special- 
ized lines, is only possible provided 
the manufacturer is able to com- 
mand a large amount of capital. In 
so far as the American manufacturer 
has larger financial resources at his 
disposal than the Canadian manufac- 
turer, he has another big advantage. 
He can buy material more heavily 
against a probable advance when 
markets are low. He can stand a 
longer siege when business is dull. 
He can sell at a loss, when necessary 
to keep his organization intact, 
without fear of his banker. He can 
resort to merciless methods of com- 
petition which will drive a less 
wealthy rival into bankruptcy. He 
can scrap good machinery for some- 
thing better when his competitor 
must be content to work along in the 
old way. He can provide his plant 
with testing and research labora- 
tories which are beyond the other 
man ’a reach. 

These are some of the fundamen- 
tals of protection, which cannot be 
explained away. If industries are 
worth having because of the employ- 
ment they give, because of the 
market thereby provided for farm 
produce and the products of other 
factories, because of the raw mate- 
rials indigenous to the country which 
they consume, because of the busi- 
ness they create directly and in- 
directly for our railways, our banks, 
our insurance companies, our pub- 
lishers, our professional classes and 
our retailers, and because of the 
revenues they contribute to our mu- 
nicipalities, to our Provinces and to 
the Dominion, then protection is the 
price we must pay to secure them 
and to retain them. To ask that 
protection be done away with is 
tantamount to a declaration that our 
industries are not worth having. Is 
the country prepared to subscribe 
to such an opinion? Is it prepared 
to force the closing down of success- 
ful businesses, to compel the emigra- 
tion of our artisan classes to the 
United States, to depopulate our 
towns and cities, to wipe out hun 
dreds of millions of invested capital, 
and to allow our railways to ru3t 
through disuse? 

That is the price we must pay for 
the alternative fiscal policy now 
being recommended. Is the country 
prepared to pay it? Has this Par- 
liament any mandate that says the 
people are willing to pay it? Are 
we justified in considering for one 
moment anything so preposterous? 

The Beneficiaries of Protection. 

The Western Grain Growers, who 
want to make immediate and sweep- 
ing reductions in the tariff, are fond 
of picturing Canadian manufacturers 


as a small group of selfish men who 
support the tariff policy solely in 
their own interests. These Grain 
Growers ask why should this privi- 
leged class be permitted to levy toll 
on all other people in the country. 

The following benefit by a Pro- 
tective Tariff just as much as the 
manufacturers: — 

1. 700,000 men and women who 
work in Canadian factories. 

2. The farmers, who find a mark- 
et in Canada for 80 per cent 
of everything they produce. 

3. The railways and steamship 
companies, and their employees, 
who carry Canadian goods. 

4. The bankers, brokers, and 
commission agents, and their 
enydoyees, who help to finance 
Canadian industries. 

5. The innumerable investors who 
own stock in Canadian manu- 
facturing concerns, but who 
are in no sense manufacturers. 

6. The professional classes (doc- 
tors, lawyers/ dentists, teach- 
ers, clergymen), the insurance 
agents, the publishers, and aM 
others who make their living 
directly or indirectly from in- 
dustrial concerns and the in- 
dustrial population. 

Canada hasn *t a Protective Tariff 
because a few manufacturers want 
it. Canada has a Protective Tariff 
because the nation wants it. The 
nation has so expressed itself at the 
polls time after time, under both 
Conservative and Liberal Govern- 
ments, during the last forty years. 

Is the policy of this country to be 
determined by the majority or by 
the Western Grain Growers? 

American Branch Factories. 

Over five hundred United States 
manufacturing concerns have crossed 
the border and established branches 
in Canada. If there had been no 
tariff against the United States, it 
would not have been necessary for 
they could have supplied the require- 
ments of our market from the idle 
capacity of their parent plants. 

These 500 branch factories employ 
about 80,000 people in Canada, to 
whom they pay annually in wages 
about $80,000,000. If each employee, 
on an average, has three dependents, 
it means that nearly one-quarter of 
a million people are supported by 
factories that owe their existence 
entirely to the tariff. 

Western Grain Growers are de- 
manding that the tariff wall be 
broken down, and that we commence 
working towards ultimately estab- 
lishing free trade with the United 
States. If these demands are grant- 
ed, no more branches of American 
factories will be located in Canada; 
all they will need to do to supply 
this market will be to increase the 
capacity of the plants they are al- 
ready operating in the United States. 
Furthermore, it is altogether likely 
that most of the American plants 
now operating as branches in Canada 
will be closed up, because, with the 
tariff removed, it will be more econ- 
omical to centralize production in 
the bigger plants across the line. 

Can we contemplate with equan- 


CAN ABSORB ALL LABOR 

That Canada will be able to ab- 
sorb all available labor within the 
near future, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. E. W. Beatty, K.C., 
president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, at Ottawa, last week. “I 
look for a decided improvement in 
the labor situation,” said Mr. Beat- 
ty, in an interview. U I think every- 
one is looking forward optimisti- 
cally. The present stress is gradual- 
ly easing off and everyone is con- 
templating to step forward more 
briskly, when the peace treaty is 
finally signed.” 

!Mr. Beatty stated that the C.P.R. 
planned to enter more actively into 
construction work this year, and 
while no new works would be open- 
ed immediately, several construc- 
tion jobs, principally the extension 
of lines in the west and the general 
improvement of facilities, would be 
commenced within the near future. 
This will, said the C.P.R. head, pro- 
vide a considerable amount of em- 
ployment. 

# # # 

FORTY-HOUR WEEK 

The House of Hebberlin, oue of 
the largest clothing firms in Toron- 
to, will inaugurate the five-day 
working week, with a working time 
of forty hours, on the first of June. 
Sixteen years ago this firm was 
one of the first in Canada to intro- 
duce the eight-hour day. 

* * * 

PROFESSORS ORGANIZE 

Professors at Harvard University 
have formed a union in alliance with 
the Labor Congress, at Boston. 
Their first demand was for higher 
wages, and these were immediately 
granted. 

* * * 

FIRST THOUGHT, DUTY 

The position of union policemen 
during a strike by other union or- 
ganizations was discussed at a 
meeting of the Montreal Trades and 
Labor Council, when a delegate 
charged the police with condoning 
the efforts of strike breakers in the 
strike of the carters. Capt. Carle, 
the police union delegate, replied 
that the police had primarily to pro- 
tect lives and property no matter 
what question was involved. J. T. 
Foster, president of the Trades and 
Labor Council, supported this con- 
tention ,and there the matter end- 
ed. 


imity the loss of $80,000,000 a year 
in wages? Are we reconciled to the 
loss of 80,000 of our population who 
must transfer themselves to Ameri- 
can workshops? What have free 
traders to offer that will begin to 
compensate u<s for the loss of so 
valuable an asset, that has taken us 
years of effort to secure for our- 
selves? 

(To be continued.) 


WANT FORTY-HOUR WEEK 

The Trades Hall Council of Mel- 
bourne has begun a movement for 
the establishment of a 40-hour week 
in all Australian industries. In a 
circular it is pointed out that the 
increase of productivity during the 
war, the cessation of remunerative 
work since the signing of the armis- 
tice, and the demobilization of sol- 
diers has increased the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

* * * 

DEPUTY MINISTER 

The appointment of a Deputy 
Minister of Labor which was an- 
nounced in the speech from the 
Throne at the last session of the 
Quebec Legislature and provided 
for by legislation during the ses- 
sion, was carried out by the Gouin 
cabinet, the other day, when Louis 
Guyon, of Montreal, Chief Inspec- 
tor of industrial establishments was 
named to fill the position. 

# * # 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

What we need is a law that will 
make an unjust strike impossible 
and a just strike unnecessary. — 
“ Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont ”. 

* * * 

DOMESTICS ORGANIZE 

While British government commit- 
tees ars issuing official reports and 
white papers on the question of do- 
mestic service, and numerous sug- 
gestions are being made for re- 
habilitating the occupations in the 
estimation of young women, domes- 
tic servants trade unions are strug- 
gling into being in various parts of 
the country. 

* * * 

80,000 WOMEN JOIN 

More than 80,000 women office 
workers have joined trade union 
organizations during the past year, 
according to reports received by 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League at its Washington office. 
These are for the most part steno- 
graphers, clerks, accountants, etc., 
in the railroad offices throughout 
the country, and in the various 
branches of the federal civil ser- 
vice, and they represent about one- 
half of the total increase in mem- 
bership recorded by the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, the Natio- 
nal Federation of Federal Emplolees, 
and the local stenographers and 
office workers ’ unions, all of these 
organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In Washington, D.C., at one recent 
meeting alone, 700 paid applica- 
tions were received from clerks in 
the railroad offices, about half of 
these being women, and from the 
Government departments 8,500 of- 
fice workers, about three-quarters 
of them women, have been initiat- 
ed into their union since January 
1st. 
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#*^*&*#*#4 , &*^*^*&*#*^*&*&*#*#*#*$'l*'&*'&*'&'H£*'&*'&«H£*H£In an angry debate on housing in 

the London County Council, one of 
the new Labor members told the 
Moderate majority that he lived “in 
a workman 's house where we have 
J fleas as big as horses, and in Sliore- 
^*^*^*^+&*^*^*&*&*-&*^*#*&*&*^*^*^*?£*#*&*&*'&*'&*'&*& 1 ditch where we have the highest in- 


OUR LONDON LETTER 


There are great days for Labor, vinism of the French Government, 


A mass demonstration of London 
Trade Unions and other Labor 
bodies, was held in Hyde Park on 
a recent Sunday and gave a fine 
send-off to the new “Daily Herald”, 
the Labor daily, which was to ap- 
pear on the following day. Between 
blinding snow showers, which did 
not seeem in the least to chill the 
enthusiasm of the crowds, the sun 
came out and shone brilliantly like 
a happy augury upon the dense au- 
diences that thronged round every 
platform, while little splashes of 
color were supplied by boys who ran 
crying “The truth, the whole truth, 
for one penny” and displaying the 
attractice Herald poster of a cock 
crowing to announce the dawn of 
a new day. The public gave an 
equally interested reception to the 
new daily when it came out. Every 
copy was sold long before midday, 
and messages of congratulation on 
its appearance are pouring into the 
office from all parts of the world. 
This universal desire for a paper 
that tells the truth without fear is 
some measure of Labor's distrust of 
the ordinary capitalist press. 

Towards Militarism. 

Labor is justly apprehensive over 
the new Army (Annual) Bill, one 
clause of which renders permanent 
the Defence of the Realm Act pro 
visions relating to so-called inter- 
ference with recruiting. As the Par- 
liamentary Correspondent of the 
“Daily Herald” puts it, “Dora has 
been appointed to the War Office 
Staff” by this clause, which threat- 
ens anyone with two years' impris- 
onment who by word of mouth or 
in writing or any printed matter 
makes statements likely to cause 
disaffection among the Forces or to 
prejudice recruiting. Labor members 
regard this as militarization of the 
nation. So strong is their opposi- 
tion that the Government is rumored 
to have offered to mitigate the sev- 
erity of the clause by deleting the 
word “wilful”, which is scarcely 
likely to allay the apprehensions of 
those who know how the meaning of 
a coercive Act can be stretched in 
the courts. 

Meanwhile, the new Conscription 
Bill has passed the Commons by 282 
votes to 64. There were gleams of 
humor, mostly unconscious, in the 
debate on the third reading, such 
as Mr. Churchill's complaint, in 
answer to the unqualified opposition 
of the Labor and free Liberal 
benches that “none of the argu- 
ments of the Government seemed to 
have had any impression on the Op- 
position.” 

Very naturally, this continued 
militarization campaign is read by 
Labor in connection with what is 
happening in Paris. As I write, the 
greatest anxiety prevails as to 
whether Great Britain and America 
will succeed in overcoming the chau- 


fant mortality rate. Are you proud 
of it?” It is safe to say that such 
language has not been heard in the 
L. C. C. before! 

Advance of Women. 

Amid all these signs and alarms, 
Woman (with capital letter) ad- 
vances steadily. A private Bill for 
the registration of nurses is before 
Parliament and may become a Gov- 
ernment measure; if passed it will 
for the first time give nurses their 
legal status and stop undercutting 
by untrained members of their pro- 
j fession. The Labor Party is also 


which is now doing its best to pre- 
cipitate Europe into another war. 

It is felt in advanced circles that 
the only hope, in the event of a 
French refusal to abate its ter- 
ritorial demands and of a consequent 
German refusal to sign the prelimin- 
ary peace terms, will rest with Lab- 
or's refusal to enter into fresh hostil- 
ities. In this connection, the action 
of the miners, following upon the 
conscription resolution, will become 
of first-class importance. 

Industrial Situation. 

The universal unrest is apparent ! introducing a “Women's Emancipa- 
in sporadic strikes or threats of tion Bill” which proposes to en 



Bill for admitting women to the legal 
professions is also regarded as pretty 
safe, though the stalest of stale 
jokes were made about it at a re- 
cent meeting of the Law Society, 
at which one legal gentleman talked 
about the “lure of her sex”, and 
another said that women in this 
matter should be looked upon rather 
as dark horses than as the fair sex. 
But they passed the resolution ap- 
proving the admission of women. 

Unintentional Humor. 

The darkest hour is sometimes il- 
lumined, quite unintentionally, by a 
gleam of humor. Mr. Bonar Law, 
for instance, rising to reply to Par- 
liamentary criticism, the other day, 
remarked artlessly that it was not 
easy to get competent men to under- 
take the goj^rnment of the country! 

Actors, Trade Unionists. 

The new movement to place the 
Actors' Association on all fours 
with other Trade Unions has come 
to a head in the resolution to be put 
to a forthcoming general meeting. 
This, if carried, will pledge all mem- 
bers of the Association to refuse to 
appear in any cast which is not en- 
tirely composed of members or prob- 
ationary members of the Associa- 
tion, excepting the actor or actress 
manager. The resolution, which 
aims at revolutionising the acting 
profession and making it impossible 
in the future for unscrupulous man- 
agers to sweat the less important 
members of their cast, is an answer 
to the challenge of a well-known 
theatrical manager, responsible for 
many productions at the present 
moment;, who has issued a state- 
ment to the effect that in future 
he “will not engage anybody who 
is a member of the Actors' Associa- 
tion.” 

— Evelyn Sharp. 


The final enterprise 


Selbel In Knickerbocker Press 


STRENGTH COMES 
WITH AGE 


strikes everywhere. In one part of 
the country agricultural laborers 
strike for better wages and shorter 
hours, in another district it is the 
elementary school teachers; the 
bakers everywhere make us uneasy 
as to our daily bread by threatening 
to come out if the government do 
not immediately announce their much 
overdue decision against night work. 
It is no use to decry all this unrest 
as “Bolshevism” — the newest term 
of abuse. Labor is out for better 
conditions, and Labor will not be 
put off with the “sympathy” of 
which the public is full just now. 


franchise them on the same terms 
with men (at present they must have 
special qualifications and not be 
under 30) to qualify them for civil 
or judicial offices and place in the 
Government, and to allow peeresses 
in their own right to sit in the 
Lords. A private Bill of this mag- 
nitude is not likely to get through 
Parliament, though it is powerfully 
backed; but the Government will 
find it difficult to avoid legislation 
on the matter, for most candidates 
at the last General election, when 
seeking the women's vote, promised 
their support for such proposals. The 


For a hundred and ten years 
Mappin & Webb have been 
^ building- up a reputation for 
pendability and fair dealing. 
XX The name is familiar in every 


corner of the globe to all 
lovers of better class jewel- 
lery, silverware, cutlery, etc., 
yet owing to our control of 
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elsewhere for inferior goods. 
We have a catalogue for you, 
will you send for it? 

MAPPIN & WEBB 

CANADA LIMITED 

St. Catherine Street West, 
MONTREAL 
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WHEN LABOR RULES 


By Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P. 


In London “Weekly Despatch'’ 

For the first time in the history 
of British politics Labor has been 
returned to Parliament as the second 
party, and consequently it is taking 
its place as the official Opposition 
to the Government. While it is true 
its members number fewer than one 
hundred, it must be remembered that 
the total poll for Labor at the gen- 
eral election was roughly two and 
a quarter million votes. Having re- 
gard to this fact, and to judge from 
the results of the present municipal 
elections, the next general election 
might easily find this country with 
a strong Labor Government. 

Not very long ago any such sug- 
gestion would have been laughed out 
of court, and the mere prospect to 
most people would have appeared as 
the end of all things. But to-day we 
find responsible leaders of all par- 
ties, and indeed, all sections of the 
people, are fully prepared for such 
a contingency, recognizing that it 
is the inevitable consummation of 
the rapid change of thought and 
ideals of the people. 

To those who still nurse misgiv- 
ings as to what will happen when a 
Labor Government assumes power, 

I would simply reply that the same 
unselfish spirit that guided and 
actuated our people when they of- 
fered their lives in defence of what 
was considered right and just will 
be the determining principle of the 
party in its political policy and 
legislation. 


On Broadest Basis. 

It should, however, be kept clearly 
in mind that the Labor Party to-day 
is not, as is commonly imagined, 
composed exclusively of those who 
are engaged in manual labor. On 
the contrary, the party is constitut- 
ed on the broadest possible basis to 
include all who render service by 
hand or brain towards the well- 
being of the community, and ex- 
cludes only those who contribute 
nothing. 

Therefore, it will readily be seen 




that the composition of the party in 
itself is a safeguard against what 
may be called a selfish class policy 
However, one has only to look at the 
present social conditions, and to re- 
member that each of the old poli- 
tical parties have in turn had per- 
iods of office, to recognize that 
class legislation, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say the absence 
of adequate legislation for the bene- 
fit of the common" people, has been a 
conspicuous fault of all parties in 
power since the passing of the Re 
form Act. 

But it is only fair to add that the 
workers themselves are not immune 
from responsibility in this matter, 
having regard to their political 
power at the ballot-box. The critic 
might well say that Labor has only 
received that for which it aske 
But while this charge may be level- 
led in regard to the past, events of 
to-day, both politically and indus 
trially, clearly indicate a growing 
revolt against the existing state of 
affairs. It is this great change — 
which, being interpreted, merely 
means a demand for a higher, clean- 
er, and "more humane standard of 
life — that makes me confident that 
the day is not far distant when 
Labor will take over the reins of 
Government. 

The Two Questions. 

Two important questions arise, and 
they are being put from all sides: 

How will a Labor Government 
be formed and from among whom 
will the Cabinet be drawn? 

What will be Labor’s policy? 

With regard to the first l anti- 
cipate no very great difficulty, be- 
cause, long before a Labor Govern 
ment comes into power, a large num- 
ber of politicians whose main quali- 
fication is their political instinct, 
will be ready to turn their attention 
to the Labor Party. In fact, the 
greatest danger to success may easily 
arise from those who will simply 
prove to be passengers, not mem- 


bers from conviction, and who would 
to improve the lot of the people. 

It should also be remembered that 
the training and experience obtained 
in the conduct and management of 
the great trade unions and co-opera- 
tive societies are at least equal to 
those of almost any business con- 
cern. The least of our difficulties 
therefore will be the finding of men 
capable of filling the various Gov- 
ernment offices. In addition to this 
we have the fine old tradition of 
our Civil Service, the value of which 
can never be over-estimated, and 
indeed is not sufficiently recognized 
to-day, which ensures that an effi- 
cient staff is as ready to work and 
co-operate with a Labor Government 
as it has worked in the past for 
both a Liberal and a Tory majority. 

The second question, as to what 
would be the policy of a Labor Gov- 
ernment, is certainly not an easy 
subject for prophecy. Naturally, 
much would depend upon the issues 
during the election. 

It might quite easily be, and in- 
deed I can quite conceive it as the 
most likely event, that some great 
issue, fundamental to the welfare of 
the great mass of people, will be 
raised by which the Labor Party 
would challenge the Government of 
the day. To secure a substantial 
majority verdict of the electors in 
an appeal to the country on such an 
issue would clearly make it the first 
duty of the Government to fulfil 
its election pledge. 

No Mean Privileges. 

Of course, the issues of a general 
election, no matter how comprehen- 


citizens while their environment re- 
mains what it is to-day. 

Education would be dealt with in 
the same way. Wijbh democracy 
really in power, nothing could be 
wors6 than an ignorant people. No- 
body would pretend that to-day op- 
portunity is given to develop the 
brains and gifts of the poorer sec- 
tion of the people. We say, shortly, 
that equality may not be possible, 
but that equality of opportunity 
certainly is. 

I have dealt with only a few of 
the many problems that would have 
to be tackled. In an article of this 
length it would be impossible to at- 
tempt to touch them all. 

But I assert with confidence that, 
while there are people who to-day 
fear Labor because of some stupid 
notion that our only conception of 
government would be confiscation 
and robbery and an attempt to pull 
everybody down at a dead level — 
let me assure them that such ideas 
are a libel upon our aims and objects 
Labor fully recognizes that citizen- 
ship does not mean class privilege 
and sectional interest, robbery or 
confiscation, but simply justice and 
an equal opportunity for all. 


-tt- 


LABORITES GAIN 


From a delegation of five labor 
representatives in the last Lon Ion 
County Council, the laborites ve 
in the elections of March 7 raised 
their number to fifteen. Election 
returns show that 68 municipal re- 
ive and important, would not ex- j formers, 40 progressives, 15 laborites, 
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ROBERT W. HUNT, President. 

C. WARNOCK, General Manager and Treasurer. 

THOMAS C. IRVING , Jr., Vice-President. 

JAMES W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., LIMITED 

Inspecting and Consulting Engineers 
Chemists and Metallurgists 

Expert examination and tests of all steel and metal products. 
Reports on Properties and Processes 

Resident inspectors at al limportant manufacturing centres in 
Canada, the Cnited States and Great Britain. 


McGill Building 


TORONTO, 


Branches: 

VANCOUVER, 


MONTREAL 


LONDON, Eng. 


ha ust Labor’s legislative programme. 
But in the very nature of things 
policy would be directed in the main 
to the problems of social reform, j 
Nationalization of the great mono- 
polistic concerns essential to the life 
of the community, such as mines, 
railways, and candls, is to-day a 
plank in the programme, on the 
ground that things socially needed 
should be socially owned and con- 
trolled. 

The housing problem would be 
dealt with not by the present meth- 
ods of merely talkjug about better 
houses for the poor and leaving the 
poor live on the promises, but by the 
clear recognition that men, women, 
and children cannot become ideal 


and one independent were elected. 



PURE 
WOOL 
WEAR 

For sale at Jaeger Stores and 
agencies throughout Canada. 

DR.JAEGER s * *" !, J7Jr BeD co. limited 

MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG TORONTO 




COAL 

Bituminous, Steam Sizes, for Prompt Shipment 
ex Docks at Montreal, Quebec and Three 
Rivers also f. 0. b. Cars at Mines 
in Pennsylvania. 

Century Coal and Coke Co. 


LIMITED 


310 Dominion Express Building 

MONTREAL, Que. 

Telephone — Main 7300. 
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! Compulsory Education 

* T 

UT) KING ail Irishman I am against anything that 

[J is compulsory”, said Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
Lieutenant-governor of the Province, in his 
address at the Ritz-Carlton at the official opeining of 
the drive for $300,000.00 for Loyola College. “Com- 
pulsion is alright when necessary but it is not neces- 
sary in this Province for education.” 

Lord Shaughnessy with Irish blood in his veins 
said: “I have a very deep and abiding interest in the 
education of our people. I refer more particularly 
to the English-speaking Catholics of the Province. 
I have an abiding interest for a mere practical educa- 
tion for all our people.” 

“It is a most unfortunate circumstance as proven 
by our statistics that only about 25% of the children 
of this province over twelve years of age attend 
school. This can have only one result and that is an 
absolute absence of the kind of knowledge that the 
young people of the country must have, if they are 
going to keep in line, and this cannot be done by the 
boy who only remains in school up until the time he is 
twelve years of age. I believe that the boy should be 
kept in school until he is fifteen or sixteen vears of 
age. 

“If we can, by some process induce the parents 
of the children of the Province of Quebec to see that 
the school days of their children were extended to the 
age of fifteen or sixteen anyway, our people, and 
I am speaking of the Catholic people of Quebec, would 
take an immensely forward step in competition with 
others, for positions that, after all, the people of the 
Province must be looking to.” 

There evidently is a difference of opinion here 
but why involve poor old Ireland ? If there is one 
point upon which all Irishmen agree and there prob- 
ably is only one it is that Ireland has had troubles 
enough. What has the fact that a man is an Irishman 
got to do with educational problems in the Province 
of Quebec? Laws are instituted to regulate the pro- 
cesses by which a people live. Unless it is compul- 
sory upon a people to obey and observe a law, of what 
earthy use is it to inscribe a legal regulation upon 
the statute books? 

If circumstances indicate that it is necessary to 
compel children to attend school until a given age and 
society recognizing the necessity fashions a law the 
intent and purpose of which is to ensure education 
k° •, p young then it matters verv little whether we 
hail from Ireland, Tokio or Guadeloupe. 


YYnat facts are there then that would justify 
compulsory education ? First as an indictment of the 
whole system and to dispense with the totally unim- 
portant proposition of whether 25 or 85% of our 
children attend school until the age of twelve years, 
let it be known (A) that at the age of twelve years 
about all you can teach a child is how to detach a safe- 
ty pin from a diaper. In the name of common sense 
what child of twelve years can be sufficiently educat- 
ed to be hurled out into this world to live or die, sur- 
vive or perish by such education as we have been able 
to punp into him during these tender years? 

(B) We defy anybody to show that any body of 
men or women designed as teachers to whom we con- 
descend to pay the miserable, selfish, starvation sal- 
aries which we have deigned as crumbs from the table 
to throw them can possible keep themselves in a state 

; of mind and physical condition sufficiently healthy 
and well disposed to education our young. 

(C) Are you aware of the fact that children by 
the hundreds, yes bv the thousands, are working in 
factories at this very day? Do you know why the 
factory inspectors and the social workers who are in- 
timately associated with this work are unable to 
affect any reforms? Do you know that there was no 
birth certificate by which the age of a child might be 
determined? Do you know that the law did not re- 
quire a certificate from the authorities which would 
show that a certain grade in school had been passed 
by the child which would show that the youngster had 
received at least enough education to ‘add and sub- 
tract, to read and to write? Do you realize that the 
parent qf large families, driven by desperation and 
hunger sent their babies by the thousands out into 
the factories to become bread winners? Do you need 
to be told that in filling their lungs with lint and the 
dust and the dirt of the factory, in shutting them away 
from the sunshine in their young years, we are in- 
dulging in the most brutal, abominable, prodical ex- 
travagance which rightfully challenges any claims 
that we make to be either Christian or civilized. Have 

you ever stopped to think that this is but a baby 

a child of twelve an infant that has just learned 

to sleep out of its mother’s arms? Why, men that 
would, with malice and forethought use these little 
children to rear their giant industries upon their frail 
backs would stab to death a dimpled babe for a dirtv 
dime. J 

Compulsory education by all means. 

and as soon as possible. Let every man and every 
woman who would lend a helping hand to rescue these 
children from the lash of industry laid across their 
bleeding backs by calloused hands, let us all range 
together and shout it from the house tops until we 
get it : — 

‘‘Compulsory education. Compulsorv education 
till 16.” ... , 
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! Rumpus In The House | 

*i* 4* 

T HERE was quite a rumpus in the Big House 
Pontiac blew up the coat tails of the august 
upon the hill the other day. Mr. Cahill of 
assemblage by demanding to know if McKenzie & 
Manu were really McKenzie and Mann or not, and 
right here the legal contingent from “their little gray 
home in the west” came to the rescue. Dr. Reid made 
a careful diagnosis of the case demonstrating to the 
clinic that Sir William McKenzie and Sir Donald 
Mann were not the McKenzie and Mann of contract- 
ing fame. Alexander McKenzie of the Northern 
Construction Company is not related to Sir William 
McKenzie while Mr. Mann of the Construction com- 
pany is only a nephew of Sir Donald. 

The human side of the case received the specia 
attention of Dr. Reid while the legal festoonery was 
supplied by that coterie of' gentlemen in the House 
who have made a business of demonstrating the flex- 
ibility of the law. 

A rift in the clouds showed a flash of the prover- 
bial silver lining that things were toning down to 
that state of beautific calm which usually distiii- 
guislies all gatherings of our notables when some 
inquisitive individual demanded to know what was 
the salaiy of Mr. D. B. Hanna as president and gen- 
eral manager of the Government Railway system. 
To say the least it was inconsiderate and illadvised 
to raise the question of salary. How could anybody 
be expected to know the salary of a railway presi- 
dent ? It certainly was an ill fated day. Eventually 
Mr. Meighen telephoned around to some place or an- 
other and discovered that somebodv had arranged 
for a salary of $25,000 for the said I). B. Hanna. 
With due pomp and ceremony the information was 
passed around to Dr. Reid, who in turn enlightened 
the pilgrims from “their little gray homes in the 
west”. 

Haying caused such a splash Mr. Cahill proceed- 
ed to stir up another tempest in the teapot. He said 
that Messrs. Hanna, Mitchell and Wood were three 
ex-directors of the Canadian Northern Railway. The 
House had been told that the Canadian Northern 
Railway directors had made a failure of the manage- 
ment of the road which was the reason the roads had 
to be taken over. Mr. Cahill then dealt on the re- 
markable transformation which the situation im- 
plied. These gentlemen were directors of the Can- 
adian Northern Railway and it became a failure. 
Now they run the railways as government employees 
and each is an unparalleled expert. This last canon- 
ade was “the most unkindest cut of all”. To lay 
down a barrage of this kind of shrapnel, when the 
members were all busy picking out the splinters of 
that salary episode was more than human flech could 
endure. Let us always remember that the members 
of parliament are not railroadmen. They are men, 
even as you and I. Many are lawyers, some are doc- 


tors, some are plumbers, some are bakers and some 
are candlestick-makers. How can they be expected 
to be familiar with the salaries of railroad presidents 
ot government operated railways. Such details should 
not worry the minds that are freighted with the heavv 
problems that daily confront our law-makers. 

We venture to say that there are many bright, 
intelligent, active, earnest members of the House who 
could tell a mogul engine from a caboose on any bright 
day when the sun is shining. All you have to' do is to 
supply them with a clear photograph and a reliable 
compass. 
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T HLj transition from war-time conditions to peace-time con- 
ditions in Canada is just as surely a period of peril as is 
depicted for Uncle Sam in a recent Chicago Tribune 
cartoon, and for the same reason, that a new balance must be 
struck between Labor and Capital, or else the chasm of chaos 
looms for both. 

There are some persons, even in high places, who are not yet 
awake to the fact that the workers by hand and brain insist on 
new conceptions of the working fabric so that they can obtain a 
fairer share of the world’s benefits and comforts. These sleepy 
people see in the present unrest only a reaction from the strain of 
war, and have smug hopes that “ things will settle down as before 
in a little while, don’t you know.” 

Their hopes are blasted in the making. There will be no 
settling down until there has been a good deal more of settling up. 

The effort of those who profess to be awake should be directed 
away from minimising and pooh-poohing unrest and towards 
taking such steps as will guide the spirit of unrest away from the 
powder magazine and towards the quiet bringing in of the new 
day of social betterment. 

The powder magazine has some pretty sleek, fat and drowsy 
guards on it, twiddling their thumbs, and it is time that they were 
replaced by the men and women who grasp the situation and who 
know how to change the heart of the torch-throwers. 

It is safe to say that the magazine cannot be protected as it 
is now, nor can it be guarded with machine guns. 

It can be guarded only by conference between opposing 
iorces, by practical recognition of the fact that the worker had 
a new idea of what his earthly happiness should consist of or 
rather, has a new determination that he shall have the earthly 
happiness he wants. It is really not very much he asks for — 
security of employment, equality of opportunity, a say in the con- 
ditions under which lie works, a good home, good food, education 
tor his children, some leisure, some pleasure, some protection 
against declining years. With a will to do, these things are com- 
paratively easy of accomplishment. One fifth of the energy and 
resources spent on the war would bring the whole thing about. 

1 he unrest must not be ignored or worse will befall. It must 
be met at its causes and its causes must be removed. They can be 
removed by the proper guardian of all human powder magazines, 
boiled down to a word — SERVICE. 


WORKERS VICTIMIZED 


Washington — The National War 
Labor Board has called on the Ameri- 
can Hide and Leather Company, and 
the Badger State Tanning Company, 
of Sheboygan, Wis., to cease victim- 
izing employees who attempt to or- 
ganize. The board says: “The evi- 
dence shows that the organization of 
the employees into a trade union 


j wan bitterly opposed by the com- 
panies, in violation of the boaTd r s 
I principles, and that this attitudu 
' was responsible for the discharge of 
anion officials. This violation of 
j the principles of this board should 
cease. We further recommend the 
reinstatement of employees dis- 
I charged, because of union member 
j ship and union activities.” 
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Strikes And More Strikes 

Are The Order Of The Day 


No sooner is one strike settled 
than two are on foot. This is clie 
only weapon open to trades unionists 
if arbitration and negotiation are 
refused. Men are driven to strike. 
They cannot bridge the chasm be- 
tween the wages they receive and the 
prices of their food. A greater num- 
ber of mothers are daily leaving 
their homes in an effort to supple- 
ment their husband’s wage, but, 
try as they will, with the combined 
effort of both, they barely make 
ends meet, even when buying the 
bare necessities. 

Food and all the essentials of life 
are mounting daily skyward, the 
Bolshevism and brazen defiance of 
profiteers has about reached the 
limit of human endurance and is 
producing unrest and revolt on all 
sides. Those outside the trades 
unionists are suffering acutely. 
Mothers and children are going 
without fats, milk, sugar and other 
food essential to the production and 
preservation of the race. The youth 
is growing up chalkyboned, physi- 
cally unfit, all because we have 
reached a civilization sanctioned by 
religious ethics and his majesty the 
law, which puts dividends before 
human rights. The psalm of King 
Capital sings through press, pulpit 
and school: il Verily 1 say unto you, 
dividends and property are more 
sacred than life. My dividends shall 
be considered first, then all other 
things shall be added unto me — pow- 
er, travel, ease, art, music, luxury 
and titles.” 

Destructive Force 
So far the strikes in Canada have 
been practically free from destruc- 


tion of life and property. All sane 
men, whether capitalists or workers, 
will agree there is nothing to be 
gained by either party resorting to 
violence. Property has been created 
by labor and let us hope some day 
will be used for the benefit of all 
instead of, as now, for the few ; 
therefore we must use and not des- 
troy property. 

There is, however, a destructive 
force, silent and terrible, working 
night and day during strikes, which 
receives but little notice, the slow 
but sure destruction of human 
beings, particularly women and 
children. No one who has ever 
taken part in a strike and watched 
the anxiety of parents or visited 
the home of the worker out on 
strike can ever conscientiously say 
these men strike for the fun of 
striking or to take a holiday. To 
these men it means their all. They 
get behind in their rent and their 
grocer’s bill, there will be less but- 
ter and milk and shoes for the 
babies, none at all in many cases ; 
less fuel ,less clothes, less peace of 
mind, and most likely sickness from 
worry and lack of proper food for 
the mother or one or more members 
of the family, a general lowering 
of the general standard of living 
fraught with serious consequences 
to the family and in fact the com- 
munity at large. 

True Brothehood 

The sacrifices endured by the 
workers during a strike are ex- 
celled by none. Here is shown true 
brotherhood. The suffering would 
be ten times greater if it were not 


gsosa 


Brown Sugar Cookies 

"rich and crisp! * 


Lanti 



Old "Fashioned Brown Sugar 

Keep the cooky jar well out of reach or the 
children won’t leave one for supper. Ask 
your grocer for Lantic Brown today. 1- 

ATLANTIC SUGAR REFINERIES Lid., McGill Building, - MONTREAL 


for the generosity of the neighbors 
and fellow-workers who realize that 
their struggles are one, and that 
their social salvation and economic 
emancipation are indissolubly link- 
ed together and that their social 
betterment can come only through 
the solidarity and organization of 
the working classes. 

The time is past when govern- 
ments or captains of industry can 


resort to force either in speech or 
action. “ Nothing to arbitrate” 
sounds like the death rattle of a 
dying cause. Capital from now on 
must everlastingly seek arbitration 
in order to gain a longer lease of 
life. Arbitration and co-operation 
must be the guiding principle in 
industry from now on or chaos will 
dule instead. 
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Paint is «a$ essential 1 
to your House As [LJ 
clothes are ~ 


Good paint properly applied, is necessary 
for the well-being of your house. It 
beautifies and protects. It puts your 
property “in a class by itself” and it 
stamps you as a citizen who cares. 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


House Paint 

is desirable from every point of view; it covers econo- 
mically, stops decay, withstands our extreme weather 
conditions and it is as beautiful as 
paint can be» 



When the painter is through with I 
your house you will be glad you 
specified f&teSiAeynf! See your 
own dealer for color cards, prices 
and suggestions • 

G. F. Stephens & Co. Limited 

Paint and Varnish Makers 
Winnipeg, Canada 



holsepaint 
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NORTH STAR GRAIN Co. H Ogdensburg Coal & Towg 


LIMITED 


COMPANY, LIMITED 

Sole Agents in Montreal 


Grain 
Merchants 


for the 


MEMBERS: 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 

Duluth Board of Trade, 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
Reference: BANK OF MONTREAL 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Company 

SCRANTON COAL 


The Standard Anthracite. 


*T' V 


• 309 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG, Man. 

i * 

i 

h ♦ 

E , -*-4*^-4*-»4 , -»4 , ^4‘*-4*^ 4*^ 4*^4* 4'»4<«-4'*4«*4.«4,«4.«.4.«4'«.4. +~*b «. 4. ♦ 4. 

J* -*-4* -»-4‘-*- 4*^-4* ♦4*-* ‘{•♦4‘-»-4*^4«-*4«-*4‘»4‘-*4*^4«^4*^4*^4‘^4*'*4«^4*^4*'*4*«-4«^4« 

t i 

l THE * 

| HARTT& ADAIR j 

COAL i 

[ COMPANY t 

l t 

146 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 

• MONTREAL, Canada. * 

f* 

• * 
♦ 4* ♦ 4*^4' ^4* ^4* ^4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4*^4* ♦ 4* *4* ♦ 4* ♦4*-» 4* ♦ 4* ^4* ^4* ♦4*^4. ♦ 4. ♦ 4, ^4. 

*4* ♦ 4.^* ♦ 4. ♦ 4,^ 4, 

MANITOBA 

DYPSUM COMPANY, LIMITED I 

‘ 4* 

4 

Manufacturers of * 

; “EMPIRE” Wall Plasters J 

“EMPIRE” Wall Board i 

“EMPIRE” Hydrated Lime * 

“EMPIRE” Plasters of Paris ? 


* HEAD OFFICE: i 

* 134 McCord Street, MONTREAL, Que. j 

* H 

* . i 

* 1 
*^ * ♦ + ♦ * ♦ 4*^4*-*-4*^4‘-*-4*-^4» ♦4*^4*'*4*^4‘^4‘^4*^4*^4 , ^4‘«-4*^4 < ^4*^4*^4*^4 

4 , «'4*^4‘^4‘«-4*«'4*^4‘^4‘^4*^4«^4*^4»'»4«^4««-4*^4*^4«'»4’^4 < ^4*^4*^4‘^4*^4 , '*-H 

! Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited j 

T MONTREAL, Que. « 

♦ i 

4 Makers in Canada of \ 

HIGH GRADE PAPERS 1 

♦ 4 

* Mills at Beauharnois and Crabtree Mills. * 

* ♦ 

4* ♦ 4* ^ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4*^ 4* 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ^ 4* ♦ 4* ^ ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* 4* ♦ 4* ^4* ♦ 4* 

a~a~a--a-a*a--a~a» a* a~a* ♦ «. a-a-a-u-a-a 

l COOK CONSTRUCTION CO., LIMITED | 

a , | 

♦ Railway Contractors t 


1001 McGill Building 


MONTREAL 


♦ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 ‘^ 4 *^ 4 ‘^ 4 *^ 4 , ^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 , ^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 ‘^ 4 , ^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 ‘^ 4 , ^ 4 * 

The Railroadmen’s Reliance For Accident and Insurance is the 

GLOBE INDEMNITY GO. OF CANADA 

- MONTREAL 


^4* 


Head office: 

343 Dorchester Street West 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA 


4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 » ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * -•* 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 » ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * 4 * ♦ 4 * 4 


Courteous Treatment and Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 
ASSETS OVER $70,000,000. 

JOHN EMO, General Manager and Secretary; J. Gordon Thomp- 
son, President. 

► 4 '^ 4 , ^- 4 , ^- 4 *^“ 4 *’» 4 4 ^ 4 ‘^ 4 *^ 4 ‘ «- 4 * ^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 «^ 4 ‘^ 4 ‘»- 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 ‘^ 4 *^ 4 »-*- 4 * ♦ 4 < 
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4* 4* -*-4* 4* 4* •£« -•- 4* *♦- 4 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


| ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 
INSURANCE 

► 

IS YOUR INCOME PROTECTED ? 

> IS YOUR FAMILY PROTECTED ? 

► 

- FOR A FEW CENTS PER WEEK OUR 


40 Branches in 
CUBA 
PORTO RICO 
SAN DOMINGO 
COSTA RICA 
and 

VENEZUELA 


EDSON L. PEASE, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 

Sir HERBERT S. HOLT President 

C. E. NEILL General Manager 


a 




17 Branches in 
BR. WEST INDIES 
BR. GUIANA 

and 

BR. HONDURAS 


490 Branches in 

CANADA 

and 

NEWFOUNDLAND 


With our chain of Branches through- 
out Canada, Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, Central and South America, 
we offer a complete banking service 
to exporters, importers, manufactur- 
ers and others wishing to extend their 
business in these countries. Trade 
enquiries are solicited. Consult our 
local Manager or write direct to our 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, MONTREAL, 
Canada. 


CAPITAL PAID UP 
RESERVE FUNDS 


$14,000,000 

$15,500,000 


i 550 

branches Total Assets Over $430,000,000 * 

♦ 4. 

♦ ? 

* 4* S' ♦ 4* ^ 4* 4* 4* 4* ♦ 4* 4* * 

4*-*-4*-»-4* ♦-4* ♦-4 1 -* 4*^4*-^4*-^4‘^4*^4‘^4»^4*^4*-^4*'^4*^ 4*^4*^4*^4*^4*^4*^4*-^4*-^ 4* 

* 4* 

CANADA’S LEADING HOTEL * 

! THE WINDSOR I 

* DOMINION SQUARE, MONTREAL £ 

* £ 

£ Headquarters for Conventions * 

* Centrally located. Service Unsurpassed £ 

* European Plan Exclusively ? 

4* 4. 

* Rates on Application ♦ 

4* 4* 

* JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager f 

4* 4. 

4* 4* 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* 4* 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* 4* ♦ 4* 4* 4* ^ 4* 4* 4* 

4 , -*-4*-*-4*-*-4 , -*-4‘-*-4‘ ♦•4 , -*-»t'*-4 , -*-4 , -» 4»-» 4*^4* ♦ 4*-* 4*^4* ♦ 4* *-4* 4*-^4* ♦ 4» 

4* 

1 Bemis Bros. Bag Company 

4* 

t Manufacturers and Importers 

j BAGS 

! BURLAPS and TWINES 


MINIMAX 

ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS POLICY 

will guarantee t lie payment of your salary plus large capital 
sums and other benefits. 

Write for descriptive folder giving fuU particulars. 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND OTHER 
INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


! " GUARDIAN "XS; 

♦ HEAD OFFICE: 

♦ Guardian Building, 160 St. James St, Montreal 

i APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED 

♦ 

4 ‘ < *- 4 , -» 4 , '*- 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 , ^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 *^ 4 , ^-»l‘^ 4 ,, *' 4 ‘^ 4 *^ 4 4 ^ 4 *^ 4 *-*- 4 ‘-^ 4 ‘-*- 4 *-*- 4 *^ 4 *«- 4 *-*'i 

4 * 4 * ♦ 4 * -♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * -♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦- 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * 4 * ♦ 4 * 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * -+■ 
4 * 

♦ 

4 * 

t Canada Cement Co. Limited 


4 -* 
4* * 


CANADA TORUAN0 

CEMENT 


WINNIPEG, Man. 


4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 

♦ 

4 * 

4 * 

♦ 


* Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary. 

4» 

4* ^ 4* -♦ 4* -*■ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* 4* -*■ 4* ♦ 4* 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* ♦ 4* 4* 4* ♦ 4* -« 
"♦ 4*-*- 4 , -*-4 , -*'4 , -*“4 , '*-4 , ^4 , "»-4 , ^ 4 , ^4 , -»4 , "»-4 , »-4 , ^4 , "*-4*-*'4 , '^4 , ^4 , ^4‘-*-4*'*“4»-^4*^4*-* 

MILTON HERSEY CO. 

LIMITED 

Testing and inspection of Railroad 
Supplies a specialty. 

Chemical and Testing 
Laboratories 

MONTREAL, Que. WINNIPEG, Man. 

4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 » ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 , 4 * ♦ 4 * 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 » ♦ 4 * 4 
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* ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * 4, * 


WOODS 

MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 

Jute and Cotton Bags, Paddings, Twines, 

Hessians, Etc. 

Lumberman’s and Contractors’ Supplies 

Tents and Awnings 


N* 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, OTTAWA, WINNIPEG, WELLAND 


* ^ ^ * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ 4 * ♦ 4 * ♦ * ♦ * ♦ 


❖ 







f" <1 

/ A 

-ggjSjjw 

.J* a _afc 

'v’Lty 1 • rJ " 

•* 


Locomotive Castings 

IN STEEL ° 

Side Frames, Cross Ties, Driving Boxes, Bolsters, Centre Plates, Wheel Centres, 

Foot Plates, Running Board Brackets, Knees, Side Bearings, Etc. 

TRACK WORK 

OF ALL KINDS. 

BUILT-UP OR IN MANGANESE STEEL 

Frogs, Switches, Crosses, Diamonds and Complete Intersections 

Canadian Steel Foundries, Limited 

TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 
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MONTREAL COAL 

AND DOCK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


WHOLESALE 

Steam Coal 


QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


Docks and Shipping Wharves 

THREE RIVERS, MONTREAL, 
and QUEBEC 

Head Office: 

Bank of Toronto Building, 

MONTREAL 

♦ 4-»-4 4 -*-4* ♦ 4* -»4-*- 4-* 4 ♦ 4 -^ 4 ♦ 4 ♦ 4 -*- 4 »- 4 ♦ 4 -* 4 ♦ 4^4 ♦ 4 ^ 4 ♦ 
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♦ 4^4-<*.4^4«-*<*4-*4^4-»4^4^4^4^4^4-*4^4-®-4-»4-»4-*4*4^ 

Phone Main 6784 

TOMLINSON 
& MITCHELL 

Wholesale Lumber 


Anything in any Kinds 
of Lumber 


SHINGLES OR POSTS! 


Union Bank Building 

WINNIPEG, Man. 

♦ 4 ♦ 4. ♦ ♦ 4 ♦ 4 -®.4-»4^4*-4*4%4 ♦- 4 ♦ 4 4^ 4 ♦ 
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P. LYALL & SONS 

Construction Company, Limited 



Ottawa MONTREAL Toronto 


4 4 

ft ft 

4 4 

ft ft 

4 4 

ft ft 

4 4 
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4 4 

ft ft 

4 4 
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4 4 
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4 4 
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4 4 
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4 4 
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4 4 
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4 4 
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4 4 

4 4 
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Immediate Shipment 
from Stock 

Bar Iron and Steel all sizes and grades, 

Flats and Squares. Band Iron, Bolts, 

Kilts, Rivets, Cap Screws, Set Screws, 

Boiler Tubes, Shafting, Sheets and Plates, 
Relaying Rails, Angles, Channels, and 
Beams. 

The only complete Wholesale Steel and Iron 
Stock in Canada west of Toronto. 

If it is Steel or Iron, 
we have it. 

The Manitoba Steel & Iron Co. 

Limited 

WINNIPEG, Canada. 
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The Road to Inde pendence 

Touble comes to all of us at one time or another. 

The man with a snug bank account, is fortified 
against the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune”. 

It is the duty of every man to lay aside some- 
thing for the inevitable rainy day. 

Open a Savings Account to-day — and take your 
first step along the road to Independence. 

THE MERCHANTS BANK 


Head Office: Montreal. 


OF CANADA 


Established 1864. 


With its 52 Branches in Alberta, 8 Branches in British Columbia, 22 Branches in 
Saskatchewan, 19 Branches in Manitoba, 102 Branches in Ontario, 30 Branches in 
Quebec, 1 Branch in New Brunswick and 2 Branches in Nova Scotia serves Kural 
Canada most effectively. 

Write or call at Nearest Branch. 
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MACDONALDS 

-PRINCE or WALES- 
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A PLUG CHEWING TOBACCO 
WHICH COUNTS ITS FRIENDS 
BY .THE THOUSANDS 

IDENTIFIED LIKE ALL MACDONALD BRANDS 
BY THE HEART-SHAPED TRADE MARK 

w'^r.*^K» j v^ 4 * % '^ *'..■■ •/*• •*»/■£? <* *A . .*'? vr& ,? -4* v /in* 
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LOCOMOTIVES 

Long Experience 

New Equipment 

Expert Workmen 

are guarantees that our Locomotives will give satisfaction 

/ 

We Build Locomotives 

for all varieties of service 

&*#*&*#*#*#*&*#♦&*&*#*#* & * * t##*#*#*#***#*#*#***#*****#**** 

diini udhiiie mm. i ■■ 

KINGSTON :: ONTARIO :: CANADA 
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